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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Bruce, the African Traveller. By Major F. B. Head. 
(17th vol. of the Family Library), 12m. pp. 535. Murray. 
Tuts volume will be one of the most popular of the Family Library, 
and it deserves to be so. Bruce is still an interesting person with 
the public, but his work, which is in several large volumes, is too 
expensive for the majority of readers, and we are aware of the exist- 
ence of no abridgment of it, but one which (if we remember 
rightly) was equally bad and ill-printed. The author of the present 
one (for it isan account of Bruce’s Travels, with the rest of his life 
super-added) is pleasantly known to the public as the gallant officer 
who galloped with such vivacity of mind and body across the Pam- 
pas. He dashes through his work in much the same style, but not 
without noticing all proper objects of interest, and is indeed on 
every account, a very fit reporter of Bruce. He has a fellow-feeling 
with him as a man, as a traveller, as a seer of strange things, and as 
a gentleman, and a lover of truth, who is naturally indignant at the 
doubts thrown on his fellow-traveller’s veracity. Perhaps he may 
be accused of partaking a little too much of Bruce’s pride, when he 
objects to Captain Clapperton’s “ servant” being sent out as an 
explorer: his style, for one who has now come among the pro- 
fessed authors, is a little too dashing occasionally ; there is a little 
too much hurry about it, and professional undress ; as where he 
comments, for instance, on the circumstances attending Bruce’s 
death. But without this fault, we might not have had so lively and 
characteristic a volume. Authors, in these days of universal lite- 
rary pretension, and calculating insincerity, are so accustomed to 
affect to be anything but what they are, that individuality in any 
one of them is a god-send. It is a curious, but not unpardonable 
inconsistency in the gallant author, considering his professional 
habits, that while he is generous and philosophic enough, to inter- 
fere on behalf of common humanity, against the atrocious custom 
of skinning eels alive, and to complain that nobody “thinks it 
worth his while to stand up in Parliament as the advocate of those 
wretched creatures (an undertaking,” he says, “which would do 
honour to any man,”) he speaks with unqualified eulogy of the 
enjoyment of sports of the field, which he calls a manly as well as 
healthy recreation. Doubtless, there are many manly persons who, 
for want of a little further reflection, engage in those sports; but if 
they did reflect a little further, they would surely discover that 
there are two parties to those bargains ; and that pheasants, hares, 
and stags, have no more reason to think it manly in us to hunt 
down their weakness, break their legs and their hearts, and keep 
them in mortal agonies of toil, fear, and horror, for our amuse- 
ment, than the eel has to think it humane to flay him alive. The 
only point of the original which we miss in looking through Mr 
Head’s work, is that fine passage where Bruce, beholding the rebel 
army come up, glittering through their clouds of dust, was noble- 
minded enough, while himself about to engage them, to express to 
a brother officer his sense of the guilt and folly of war. Major 
Head successfully follows up the vindication of Bruce’s character 
for veracity: but he is mistaken when he thinks that there was a 
sneer at Bruce, in Dr Johnson’s Preface to his translation of Lobo. 
Johnson published his translation many years befere Bruce set out 

on his travels. 

Bruce is one of the books of travels, of which we retain the 
longest and pleasantest impressions, because their authors were 
domesticated with the people they describe, and make us a party 
to the domestication, The other travels which we recollect of this 
description, and which would make excellent republications, (the 
first, indeed, has been reprinted, by Mr Constable) are Mariner’s 
Tonga Islands, Golownin’s two works on Japan, Vaillant’s Travels 
in Africa, Stedman’s in Surinam, and Tully’s Narrative of a Ten 
Year's Residence at Tripoli. Vaillant, we believe, is thought to be 
a little apocryphal, perhaps with as much injustice as Bruce: it 





would be a gallant action in Major Head to vindicate his character, 
as he has done that of the other African traveller; especially in 
these times of generous understanding between France and England. 
Upon the deep interest of the other works, we know of no 
drawback. 

The impression given us by Bruce’s Travels, the whole of which 
we have read twice through, at distant periods, is almost as vivid, 
in some respects, as if we had read them yesterday. We are inti- 
mate for life with the beautiful Ozoro Esther, the formidable old 
Ras Michael, &c. : and remember how delighted we were, in youth, 
to recognise the horns of Scripture on the foreheads of the Abyssi- 
nian chieftians, and our disappointment at finding that Rasselas was 
not a single word, but divisible into a name and atitle. The beau- 
tiful fictitious word, however, with the accent on the first syllable, 
still remains where the Happy Valley does ; the brightest spot in 
the pages of the gloomy moralist. 

But we are detaining our readers from the extracts. The follow- 
ing curious passage presents us with the picture of two priests, 
helping themselves to a new sort of tythes :— 


‘ Two priests formerly dwelt in Tigre, as most intimate friends— 
the young one living with a woman by whom he had two sons. One 
day, the old priest came to the young one to say, that as he had no 
children of his own, he would provide for one of the boys, who was 
accordingly most gratefully committed to his care. 

‘ The old wretch, however, took him to Dixan, and after selling 
him there as a slave, returned to his friend, with a splendid account 
of his son’s reception, treatment, and future brilliant prospects. 
The younger child, who was about eight years old, hearing of the 
wonderful good fortune of his elder brother, entreated to be per- 
mitted to pay him a visit. The old priest said that he did not 
altogether disapprove of his design, but he observed, that he felt 
a sort of scruple—a kind of repugnance,—in short, that he was 
unwilling to be responsible for the safety of so young a boy, 
uuless his mother would accompany him; and as mothers yearn 
for their children in Abyssinia as elsewhere, the woman most readily 
consented to attend her boy, under the protection of the old 
priest, who kindly took them to Dixan, and sold them both. 

‘ Returning to his friend the young priest, he told him, that his 
wife expected he would come and fetch her on a particular day. Ac- 
cordingly, when the time arrived, the two priests, “ the old jack-daw 
and the young jack-daw,” set out together, and on reaching Dixan, 
the young one found out that his aged friend had not only sold the 
woman and the two boys, but that he himself, their father, was also 
sold! The whole family were thus by treachery doomed to finish 
their days in misery and slavery. However, the slave-merchants 
persuaded the old priest to accompany the party to a place near 
Dixan, where he was assured that he should receive all that was 
due tohim. On reaching this spot the whole pack flew upon him : 
the merchants bound him as their slave ; the woman and the young 
priest humbly begged for permission to pluck out his beard, and as 
that ceremony, besides his pain, was expected to have the effect of 
adding to his value, by making the old gentleman look younger, leave 
was granted, On reaching Masuah, the woman and the boys were 
instantly sold and carried into Arabia; but the two priests were 
still slaves at Masuah, while Bruce was there” —P. 224. 


We extract at length the famous story of the cow, which was the 
ruin of Bruce’s book with his ignorant critics : and add the main 
points of Major Head’s vindication :— 


*“ Not long after our losing sight of the ruins of this ancient 
capital of Abyssinia,” says Bruce, “ we overtook three travellers 
driving a cow before them, they had black goatskins upon their 
shoulders, and lances and shields in their hands, in other respects 
they were but thinly clothed; they appeared to be soldiers. The 
cow did not seem to be fatted for killing, and it occurred to us all 
that it had been stolen. This, however, was not our business, nor 
was such a circumstance at all remarkable, in a country so long 
engaged in war. We saw that our attendants attached themselves 
in a particular manner to the three soldiers that were driving the cow, 
and held a short conversation with them. Soon after we arrived at 
the hithermost bank of the river, where I thought we were to pitch 
our tent. The drivers suddenly tripped up the cow, and gave the 
poor animal a very rude fall upon the ground, which was but the 
beginning of her sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, hold- 
ing down the head by the horns, the other twisted the halter round 
her fore-feet, while the third, who had a knife in his hand, to my 
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sg surprise, in place of taking her by the throat, got astride upon 
er belly before her hind legs, and gave her a very deep wound in 
the upper of her buttock, 

‘From the time I had seen them throw the beast upon the ground, 
I had rejoiced, thinking, that when three people were killing a cow, 
they must have agreed to sell part of her to us; and I was much 
disappointed upon hearing the Abyssinians say, that we were to 

ass the river to the other side, and not encamp where I intended. 

pon my proposing they should bargain for part of the cow, my 
men answered what they had already learned in conversation, that 
they were not then to kill her, that she was not wholly theirs, and 
that they could not sell her. This awakened my curiosity, I let 
my people go forward, and staid myself, till 1 saw, with the utmost 
astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than our ordinary beef- 
steaks, cut out of the higher part of the buttock of the beast. How 
it was done, I cannot positively say, because judging the cow was 
to be killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn, I was not 
anxious to view that catastrophe, which was by no means an object 
of curiosity: whatever way it was done, it surely was adroitly ; and 
the two pieces were spread upon the outsides of one of their 
shields. 

* One of them still continued holding the head, while the other 
two were busied in curing the wound. This too was done, not in 
an ordinary manner ; the skin that had covered the flesh that was 
taken away was left entire, and flapped over the wound, and was 
fastened to the corresponding part by two or more small skewers, 
or pins. Whether they had put anything under the skin, between 
that and the wounded flesh, I know not; but at the river side 
where they were, they had prepared a cataplasm of clay with which 
they covered the wound; they then forced the animal to rise, and 
drove it on before them, to furnish them with a fuller meal when 
they should meet their companions in the evening. 

‘It was upon this fact that Bruce’s reputation split, and sunk 
like a vessel which had suddenly struck upon a rock. His best 
English friends had warned him of the danger, and had earnestly 
begged him to suppress the publication of a story which, in his con- 
versation, had been universally disbelieved ; but sorely as he felt the 
insult, which he as yet had but privately received, it was against 
his nature to shrink from any unjust degradation which the public 
might fancy it was in its power to inflict upon him. A man like 
Bruce, who had steadily looked real danger in the face, was not to 
be stopped in his just career by threats of imaginary danger; he 
therefore nobly, resolutely, or, as his friends termed it, “most 
obstinately”’ published the fact.’—P. 243. 

‘It is well known that the celebrated traveller, Dr Clarke, pub- 
licly examined at Cairo, an Abyssinian dean respecting all Bruce’s 
statements, which at that time were disbelieved. Dr Clarke says, 
vol. 3, p. 61, “ Our next inquiry related to the long disputed fact 
of a practice among the Abyssinians of cutting from a live animal 
slices of its flesh, as an article of food, without putting it to death. 
Thus Bruce affirms, that he witnessed in his journey from Masuah 
to Azum. jThe Abyssinian, answering, informed us that the soldiers 
of the country, during their marauding excursions, sometimes maim 
cows after this manner, taking slices from their bodies, as a favour- 
ite article of food, without putting them to death at the time; and 
that, during the banquets of the Abyssinians, raw meat, esteemed 
delicious through the country, is frequently taken from an ox or a 
cow in such a state, that the fibres are in motion, and that the 
attendants continue to cut slices till the animal dies. This answer 
exactly corresponds with Bruce’s narrative: he expressly states 
that the persons whom he saw were soldiers, and the animal a cow.” 
Jerome Lobo, who visited Abyssinia one hundred and fifty years 
before Bruce, page 51, says, “‘ When they feast a friend, they kill 
an ox and set immediately a quarter of him raw upon the table.” 
Raw beef is their nicest dish, and is eaten by them with the same 
uppetite and pleasure as we eat the best partridges. 

‘Captain Rudland, R.N. who accompanied Salt, says, “ The skin 
was only partly taken off, and a favourite slice of the flesh was 
brought immediately to table, the muscles of which continued 
to quiver till the whole was devoured.” 

‘Salt himself, in the journal which, in 1810, he writes for 
Pearce, the English sailor, says, page 295, “ A soldier attached to 
the party, proposed cutting out the shulade from one of the cows 
they were driving before them to satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger.” ‘This term Mr Pearce did not at first understand, but he 
was not long left in doubt upon the subject; for the others, having 
assented, they laid hold of the animal by the horns, threw it down, 
and proceeded without further ceremony to the operation. This 
consisted of cutting two pieces of flesh trom the buttock, near the 
tail, which together, Mr Pearce supposed, might weigh about a 
pound. As soon as they had taken these away, they sewed up the 
wounds, plastered them over with cow-dung, and drove the animals 
forwards, while they divided among the party, the still reeking 
steaks. 

‘It is very singular that, in 1810, Salt could write these words, 
without offering any apology for having, in his travels with Lord 
Valenti, in 1£05, deliberately stated that his (Bruce’s) account of 
the flesh cut out of living animals was repeatedly inquired into by 
our party, and all to whom we spoke denied its ever being done. 

* Mr Coffin, Lord Valentia’s valet, who was left by him in Abys- 
sinia, and who is now in England, has declared to us that he not 
only has seen the operation which Bruce described performed, 
but that he has even performed it himself, and that he did so at 














Cairo in presence of an English nobleman of high character, whose 
name he referred to. 

‘Denham, in his travels in Central Africa, vol. 2, p.36 says 
“The best information I had ever procured of the road eastward 
was from an old hadgi named el Rashid, a native of the city of 
Medina : he had been at Waday, at Sennaar, at different periods of 
his life, among other things, described to me a people east of Wada: 
whose great luxury was feeding on raw meat, cut from the animal 
while warm.” 

‘Now do not be surprised, (says Sir Stamford Raffles to the 
Duchess of Somerset) at what I shall tell you regarding the 
Battas, for J tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. “The 
evidence aadduced by Mr Marsden must have removed all 
doubt from every unprejudiced mind, that the Battas are 
strictly cannibals. But he has not gone half far enough. He 
tells us, that not satisfied with cutting off pieces and eating them 
raw, instances have been known where some of the people present 
have run up to the victim, and actually torn the flesh from the bones 
with their teeth. He also tells us that one of our residents found the 
remains of an English soldier who had been nearly half eaten, and 
afterwards discovered his finger sticking on a fork laid by, but first 
taken warm from the fire. Sir Stamford Raffles proceeds to give 
other horrible details respecting human beings eating each other. 
“ The palms of the hands,” he says, ‘and the soles of the feet, are 
the delicacies of epicures.” 

‘ This disgusting subject is now concluded. That it wiil have 
shocked the sensibility of the reader—that he will have termed 
it even 

“ Unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and its nobility,”’ 
is but too certain; but it is equally true that the indication, cote 
qui cotite, is only common justice to Bruce’s memory, and that 
the English public, who have been so cruelly careless of Bruce’s 
feelings, have no right to complain of those facts which, before the 
world, repel the charges that have been unjustly brought against the 
character of an honest man.’—P, 251. 

(Vo be concluded to-morrow. ) 


FEMALE ADVANCEMENT. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatiter,—You will perhaps reject this letter at once, for 
its presumption ; but I will boldly make the plunge. Mrs Woll- 
stoncroft compares the degraded condition of women with that of 
the great, (commonly so called) and attributes the inferior mental 
abilities of the upper ranks to the same causes as enchain the un- 
derstandings of women: the continued pursuit of pleasure, which 
is the main object of both, and the unearned eterivr of respect paid 
to both. “ Mankind,” she says, “ wish to be loved and respected 
by something, and the common herd will always take the nearest 
road to the completion of their wishes. The respect paid to wealth 
and beauty is the most certain and unequivocal, and of course will 
always attract the vulgar eye of common minds. Abilities and 
virtues are absolutely necessary to raise men from the middle rank 
of life into notice ; and the natural consequence is notorious; the 
middle rank contains most virtue and abilities. Men have thus 
in one stadtion at least an opportunity of exerting themselves with 
dignity, and of rising by the exertions which really improve a 
rational creature ; but the whole female sex are, till their character 
is formed, in the same cordition as the rich; for they are born (I 
now speak of a state of civilization) with certain sexual privileges, 
and whilst they are gratuitously granted them, few will ever think 
of works of supererogation to obtain the esteem of a small number 
of superior people.” Women have suflered this degradation with- 
out compensation, for those whose main pursuit is pleasure, are by 
no means the likeliest to overtake her; and the whole sex should 
be grateful to those who have incited them to aim at higher 
objects. 

Mrs Wollstoncroft is indignant at the petty attentions of gal- 
lantry paid to the sex, and exiorts them not to accept them. “ Ex- 
alted,”’ she says, “ by their inferiority, (this sounds like a contradic- 
tion) they constantly demand homage as women, though experience 
should teach them that the men, who pride themselves upon paying 
this arbitrary insolent respect to the sex, with the most scrupulous 
exactness, are most inclined to tyrannize over and despise the very 
weakness they cherish.”—‘* Again,” she observes: “ I scarcely 
am able to govern my muscles, when I see a man start with eager 
and serious solicitude, to lift a handkerchief, or shut a door, when 
the lady could have done it herself, had she only moved a pace or 
two.” 

These persons of “ eager’’ gallantry are assuredly not those who 
most respect the sex; nor are they in general much respected them- 
selves: perhaps it may be said that they are persons who derive 
self-importance from a false estimate of the value women set upon 
their attentions: but there is a gallantry of a less obtrusive and 
far more flattering description, a gallantry which, as you have your- 
self suggested, Mr Tatler, is equally incumbent on both sexes ; and 
were this mutual gallantry more common, it might be to the advan- 
tage of society. The objected homage has latterly given place to a 
churlish rudeness, far more insulting to woman, and more likely to 
depress such of them, as have not a sufficient respect for themselves 
to pity those who exercise it. The minds of women have in this 
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and other countries been cramped, like the feet of the Chinese, and 
for reasons somewhat similar, but they surely may throw off those 
shackles without losing their feminine character. A cultivated 
understanding, and a consciousness of some claim to respect, would 
seem more likely than the restlessness of vanity, to produce a 

tle and feminine demeanour, and consequently to keep up that 
sense of the sex, which, perhaps, I speak it with deference, were 
better not wholly lost. 


Ong OF YOUR OLDEsT READERS AND ConsTaNT ADMIRERS, 
Sic Ai. 











THE PLAY-GOER. | 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

Thinking nurseth thinking. — Sidney. 

Truru will be uppermost, one time or other, like cork though 
kept down in the water.—Sir William Temple. 

StanpeER.—If the divines do rightly infer from the sixth com- 
mandment—* Thou shalt not kill’”—scandalising one’s neighbours. 
with false and malicious report, whereby I vex his spirit, and conse- 
quently impair his health, is a degree of murder.—Raleigh. 

True Vatour.—The truly valiant dare everything, but doing 
any other body an injury.—Str Philip Sydney. 

Measures not Men.—Changing hands without changing mea- 





| sures, is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should change his doctors, 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

Drory Lang.—School for Scandal—Turning the Tables—The Illustrious Stranger. | 
Covent GakveN.—Carnival at Naples—The Omnibus—Presumption. 
| 

| 

| 

| 





ADELPHI. 
We looked in at this theatre last night, thinking to have more to 
We must | 
content ourselves (the reader, we hope,—and fear,—will be more | 
The | 


piece is a burlesque on the Pilot of Covent Garden theatre, which 


say on the Pilot of the Thames, than we find occasion. 


easily contented) with a very short article in consequence. 


is taken from the novel of the same name, by Mr Coorer. There | 
isa burlesque on the Captains, a burlesque on the Pilot himself, by | 
our old acquaintance WiLk1Nson (who is put out by the snip-snap | 
energy of his part), a parody on Long Tom Coffin by a Fut Tom Cof- 

fin, Reeve (very burly, and not fastidious); a burlesque on Courts 

The | 
best thing is a sudden bit of warlike gentility on the part of | 


Martial, &c. &c.; but none that we saw are worth much. 


Reeve, who while he is having a bout at single-stick with a 
soldier, falls to dancing elegantly, to the tune of the two cudgels, | 
converting the whirl and tempest of the fight into a round of | 
airy enjoyment. This actor has been good-naturedly warned | 
by those who like him otherwise, against carrying too far 
his tendency to coarseness; and we would join in the warning, | 
not excluding his author from the benefit of it. The frequenters of | 
the Adelphi may be none of the most fastidious of mankind; but | 
the compliment to them on that score may yet be carried too far, 
We do not think that there would be any falling off in their 
numbers worth speaking of, if coarseness were never again to be 
witnessed on the boards; but we are not sure, that if it be not | 
diminished, some visitors will not be Jost. We have observed in one 
instance, that some very natural, pleasant faces, which had been 
laughing heartily at all the rest of the jokes, and were evidently too 
honestly wise to affect the nonsense of the circles at Govent 
Garden, were yet disconcerted at what was proposed to them as a | 
fit jest for their understandings, and suddenly looked grave and | 
mortified. Knowledge is spreading; refinement with it; and if the 
Adelphi wishes to compete (as it may in some respects, and as we , 
should be glad to see it in more) with the larger theatres, it should | 


| 
eS | 


endeavour to lift its audiences, not to lower them. 





Soe ee | 
ReciprocaL Ostication.—If a man makes me keep my | 
distance, the comfort is, he keeps his at the same time.—Pope. | 
Equatity a Hetv to Virtur—tThere is a homely proverb which | 
speaks a shrewd truth; that whoever the devil finds idle, he will | 
employ. And what but habitual idleness can hereditary wealth and | 
titles produce? For man is so constituted that he can only attain 
& proper use of his faculties by exercising them, and will not exer- 
cise them unless necessity, of some kind, first set the wheels in 
motion. Virtue likewise can only be acquired by the discharge of 
relative duties; but the importance of these sacred duties will 
scarcely be felt by the being who is cajoled out of his humanity by 
the flattery of sycophants. There must be more equality estab. 
lished, or humanity will never gain ground, and this virtuous equa- | 
lity will not rest firmly even when founded on a rock, if one dalf of 
mankind be chained to its bottom by fate; for they will be conti- 
yma undermining it, through ignorance or pride.—Rights of 
oman. 


» Urrury or Scmpruary Laws.—In all well-constituted common- 
Wealths, care has been taken to limit men’s possessions ; which is 
done for many reasons, and, among the rest, for one which perhaps 
4s not often considered, that, when bounds are set to men’s desires, | 
after they have acquired as much as the laws permit them, their 
Private interest is at an end, and they have nothing to do but to 

take care of the public.—Pope. ! 


and not his diet.— Saville. 


Practicat Joke.—A shoe-maker is the fittest man in the parish 
to make a constable,—for he (virtute offieii) may put a man into 
the stocks, and ease him at last.—Sir Thomas Overbury. 


The passion of love is no more to be understood by some tem- 
pers, than a problem in a science by an ignorant man.— Tatler. 


A just man hateth the evil, but not the evil-doer.—Sir Philip 
Sydney. 


Fictitious Rank a CursE.—The preposterous distinctions of 
rank, which render civilization a curse, by dividing the world be- 
tween voluptuous tyrants, and cunning envious yan oy cor- 
rupt, almost equally, every class of people, because respectability is 
not attached to the discharge of the relative duties of life, but to 
the station; and when the duties are not fulfilled, the affections 
cannot gain sufficient strength to fortify the virtue of which they 
are the natural reward.— Rights of Woman. 


Lire "Dererrep.—Very few men, properly speaking, live at 
present, but are providing to live another time.— Pope. 


Spirit oF Faction.—Two rival actresses are capable of dividing 
atown. Men have a secret capacity for factions: if we cannot 
cabal, pursue, and do one another a prejudice for crowns, tiaras, 
and mitres, we fall together by the ears for a dancer or musician.— 
Foltaire. 


Tue True Setr-Love.—It is allowed that the cause of most 
actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the love of ourselves ; 
but the self-love of some men inclines them to please others, and 
the self-love of others is wholly employed in pleasing them- 
selves.—Pope. 


Gypsies.—Their white teeth, their long black hair, on which 
they pride themselves very highly, and which they will not permit 
to be cut off, their lively black rolling eyes, are, without dispute, 
properties which must be ranked among the list of beauties, even 
by the modern civilized European world. Theyare neither over- 
grown giants, nor diminutive dwarfs: their limbs are formed in the 
justest proportion. Large bellies are as uncommon among them as 
hump backs, blindness, or other corporal defects. When Grisellini 
asserts that the breasts of the Gypsey women, at the time of their 


| nursing, increase to a larger size than the child they give suck to, 


it is an assertion destitute of proof, and just as true as many other 


| arguments he adduces to pre the Gypsies are Egyptians. Probably 


he may have confounded himself, by thinking of the Hottentots, 
that circumstance being true of them, though not of the Gypsies. 
Every Gypsey is naturally endued with agility, great suppleness, 
and the free use of his limbs,—Grellman’s Dissertation on the 
Gypsies. 


Scarcity oF Goop Liars.—As universal a practice as lying is, 
and as easy a one as it seems, I do not remember to have heard 
three good lies in all my conversation, even from those who were 
most celebrated in that faculty.—Pope. 


Nortu-East Winps.—The immediate cause of the coldness of the 
N.E. wind is, that they consist of regions of air brought from the north 
over evaporating ice, and gain an apparent easterly direction, 
because they arrive at a part of the surface of the earth which 
moves with greater velocity than the surface of the part of the 
earth they come from. So, on the contrary, the 8S. W. winds are 
warm, as they consist of regions of air brought from the south, and 
gain an apparent westerly direction, because they arrive at a part of 
the earth’s surface, which moves slower than the surface near the 
equator, whence they come, and of which they had previously 
acquired the velocity.—Daurwin’s Phytologia. 


Nortu American Inpran Crrtics.—It happened not long since 
that fifteen Indian chiefs attended the English theatre at New York, 
all in their native costume—a blanket. The managers thought an 
opera would be the most agreeable entertainment to them; and the 
chiefs were so well png that, after the performance, they sent 
presents to several of the singers; one in particular,—a white rose, 
—was sent as a present for “ the mocking-bird squaw,” (Mrs 


Knight, late Miss Povey) ; they were afterwards admitted to visit the 
/ company behind the scenes, and seemed gratified with their visit, but 


expressed no extraordinary emotion, either of surprise or otherw’se. 
They had a female with them who preserved as dignified a npnchalance 
as the chiefs themselves: some beads were given her, which she 
accepted, but displayed no particular admiration. 
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_Herepirary Symparsres.—Those flowers which are cultivated 
with more manure, moisture, and warmth than is natural, become 
more vigorous and larger, and at the same time are liable to shew 
a tendency to become double, by having one or two supernumerary 
petals in each flower, as the stock, July-flower, cheiranthus, and 
anemone. And what is truly curious, this tendency to duplicature 
is communicated to the seeds of individual blossoms; insomuch that 
florists are directed to tie a thread round such flowers, which have 
a ‘supernumerary petal to mark them, and to collect their seeds 
separately, which are said uniformly to produce double or full 
flowers, if cultivated as above with rather more manure, moisture 
and warmth, than those plants have naturally been accustomed to. 
The analogy of this circumstance with the hereditary diseases of 
animals is truly wonderful; as the children of those parents who 
have acquired the gout or dropsy by intemperance in the use of fer- 
mented or spirituous potations, become afflicted with those diseases, 
as I have frequently observed, in a much greater{degree, by the same 
quantity of intemperance which originally produced them in their 

rents; or they acquire the same quantity of those diseases by a 
ess degree of intemperance, than occasions them in others, whose 
parents have not used fermented or spirituous liquors to excess.— 
Darwin's Phytologia. 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey THearre.—The Castle Spectre—A Roland for 
an Oliver—The Rover’s Bride. 


Cosure Tueatre.—The Foul Anchor—The Lost Heir 
—Lady Day—Knights of the Cross, 





Torrennam Srreet THeatre.—A -Favorite Opera— 
Devil to Pay—Don Giovanni. 


SapLer’s Wetts Tueatrre. — Lear of Private Life— 


The Waterman—The Chief of the 
Cherokees. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 








This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FLTZWILLIAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr 8S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shruok) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 


Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermén) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, | 


Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


After which, the new Burletta, called 


WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.—Winrter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Marmaduke Magog, 

Jemmy Startling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


o> * 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 


Mr J. REEVE, 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 


THE WATER WITCH! 
[By Mr Bernarp]. 
Eudora, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, MrBAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 
Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 


Captain Grampus, Mr O, SMITH, | 
William, Mr MORDAUNT, | 


Act II.—Sumner. | 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, | 


a 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, 
[By Mr Cotman the Elder, and Mr Garrick], 


Mrs Heidelburg, Mrs GLOVER, Miss Sterling, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Fanny, Miss PHILLIPS, Betty, Mrs ORGER. 
Chambermaid, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Trusty, Mrs BROAD, 
Lord Ogleby, Mr FARREN, 

Sterling, Mr DOWTON, Sir John Melville, Mr J. VINING, 
Lovell, Mr COOPER, Brush, Mr HARLEY, 
Canton, Mr BENSON HILL, 
Serjeant Flower, Mr THOMPSON, Traverse, Mr YARNOLD, 
Trueman, Mr HOWELL, John, Mr HONNER, 


Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Othello.” 
After the Comedy, Auber’s Overture to “‘ La Fiancee.” 


After which, 
A DIVERTISEMENT. 
The Music composed and selected by Mons. Simon. 
The Principal Characters by—Miss BASEKE, Miss BA RNETT, and 
Madlle. ROSALIA GUET, 
Misses Ballin, Lane, M‘Henry, Lydia. 
Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Willmott, Griffiths, A. Jones, Claire, &c. 
Mr GILBERT, 
Messrs Baker, Wieland, Chikini, Downe, Stanley, Roffey, Burdett. 


To conclude with, (5th time this Season) a Comic Opera, in 2 Acts, called 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
[By Mr Pcancue]. 
Pauline, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Cecile, Miss CRAWFORD, Nina, Miss S. PHILLIPS, 
Madame Marabout, Mrs ORGER, 
The Chevalier Renard, Mr FARREN, 
Frederick Louvaine, Mr COOPER, Rossingnol, Mr SINCLAIR, 
Achille Bonbon, Mr HARLEY. 





To-morrow, The Beaux Stratagem; A Ballet; The Jenkins’s. 
Friday, ‘The Follies of Fashion ; Perfection; and a Farce. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 





| [ This Evening, will be revived, the Tragedy of 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 

(By Mr Rowe]. 

Calista, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, (her Ist appearance in that character) 

Lavinia, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lucilla, Mrs DALY. 
Sciolto, Mr EGERTON, Horatio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Lothario, Mr ABBOTT, Altamont, Mr PARRY, 
| Rossano, Mr HENRY, First Gentleman, Mr J RWIN. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Sphor’s Overture to ‘* Alruna.” 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘‘ Scipio.” 
Previous to Clari, Bishop's original Overture to * Clari,” 





i] 

| With (3rd time) a Farce in One Act, called, The 

| OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
| Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Kahghbmeg 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
| Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, 
| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, 


Mr Dobb-, Mr BARTLEY, 
Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


| To conclude with, the Opera of 


CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 
| The Music, by Mr Bishop. 
[By Mr Howarp Payne}. 
Clari, Miss TAYLOR, (her Sth appearance in that character), 
Vespina, Mrs KEELEY, Fidalma, Mrs VINING, 
Ninetta, Miss CAWSE, 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, —Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DURUSET, 
Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEW IS, 
Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 
Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 

CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. —_ 
Wife of Pelegrino, Mrs DALY, Leoda, Miss H.CA WSE, . 
Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelegrino, (a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR. 





To-morrow, The Recruiting Officer; The Omnibus ; and The Pilot. 
Friday, a Play, io which Miss Fanny Kemble will perform ; Hide and 
Seek ; and the Invincibles. 


Published by J. Onwuvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed ) ; sold by 
J. Cuapren, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fie.p, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 145 Oxford street, next doot r 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W, Reyne Lt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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